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pound, charged at the mill, may fairly be estimated to 
enhance the price of paper to the consumer about 
two-pence half-penny or three-pence per pound ; and 
as good paper may be purchased at from seven-pence 
to eight-pence per pound, after all the enhancing cost 
which surely results to any manufacture conducted 
under the controul of the excise, it will at once be 
seen how large a portion of the cost of paper con- 
sists of the fiscal charges so inconsistently maintained 
by successive Governments. The chief cost of cheap 
books, calculated to pay on a large number, consists 
of paper and print, and on these the paper duty 
often amounts to thirty per cent, of the price, and 
to however many copies the edition be extended, 
so often does the exciseman extort his undiminishing 
proportion. Not so with the author's remuneration ; 
say he is paid £10 for his contribution, it is but a half- 
penny each for 4,800 copies, a farthing each for 9,600 
copies, and almost disappears when divided on a larger 
edition. The duty on millboards, made of rope and 
other coarse material, is equal to that on the finest 
writing paper, by which the cost of binding is increased 
to a degree severely felt in school books. It has been 
contended that as paper is used in other trades besides 
book-printing, that the annual impost of £928,876 is 
not all a Tax on Knowledge ; but it should be re- 
membered that that sum represents the nett revenue 
derived from paper, and not the enhanced cost to the 
consumer of books ; allowing, therefore, half the re- 
turn to be derived from printing paper and millboards, 
the annual Tax on Knowledge is fully £928,876, 
and that levied by an education-professing legislature. 
These taxes are said to be maintained because the 
revenue cannot be spared, but the paper duty is the 
only one of the three Taxes on Knowledge from which 
an important amount is derived ; indeed, there is little 
doubt that the other two prevent as much revenue 
from accruing as results from these imposts. The 
advertisement duty add3 considerably to the cost of 
books, by increasing the cost of making them 
known. It is usual with some publishers to calculate 
that if a book costs £40 to print it, £40 should be 
spent in advertising it. The peculiar way in which 
the duty (Is. 6d. on every announcement) swells this 
latter cost, is not at first evident to those unpractised 
in the details of publishing. Suppose we advertise 
our paper in the Times newspaper, the probable de- 
mand for which would be 7s. ; that is, Is. 6d. duty, 
and 5s. 6d. for the portion of space, printing and cir- 
culating, in 39,000 copies. If we take the same adver- 
tisement to a country paper (the average circulation 
of these through England does not equal 1,500 copies 
each per week), they might be willing, but could not 
insert the same for twenty-six weeks, so as to circulate 
39,000 copies, for triple that sum, because although 
the cost for space, printing and circulation, might be 
the same, the duty demanded of the poor local paper 
would be twenty-six eighteen-pences, or 39s. for what 
the Times is charged Is. 6d. The inequality of this 
tax not only consists in its indiscriminate levy — 
whether the announcement be one line, or a thousand 
in length — whether it describe a property for sale 
worth thousands of pounds, or it be a poor usher 
making known his want of employment — but also 
in its being levied solely on advertisements when 
printed in periodicals. No tax is laid on posting bills, 
whether in railway carriages, omnibuses, stations, nor 
on walls, in perambulating vans, steam boats, or any 



other species of advertisement ; and catalogues bound 
up at the end of books, although legally liable, pay no 
duty in practice. We have said that no loss to the 
revenue would ensue from the repeal of this Tax, and 
thus it is demonstrated. In America there are annu- 
ally about eleven millions of advertisements — in Great 
Britain, with the same population, there are about 
two millions; if the duty were repealed, we may 
fairly calculate that there would be an increase of five 
millions ; if we reckon that each advertisement would 
cause eight penny letters, we shall have an addition 
to the post-office revenue of £166,666 13s. 4d., while 
the expence of transmission would be but slight. To 
those who have experienced the number of letters 
caused by advertisements, these calculations will 
appear much understated. We have heard a confident 
opinion expressed in politically-informed circles, that 
the repeal of the advertisement tax may be expected 
at an early day. 

The last, but not least in importance, Tax on Know- 
ledge is the newspaper stamp. There is little doubt 
that the retention of the paper duty has been mainly 
owing to the necessity of making it a cloak to continue 
the stamp. The subject is however so large, that the 
consideration of it must be deferred to a future 
occasion. 

The natural impediments to the spread of knowledge 
are sufficiently formidable to require assistance from 
the legislature, rather than thus artificially to increase 
them by the excise on paper, the duty on advertise- 
ments, and the newspaper stamps. As long, therefore, 
as these taxes are maintained, it behoves every real 
friend of education zealously to aid in the good work 
of their repeal ; earnest of success may be gathered 
from the fact that an association to promote their 
abolition is in existence, who actively pursue a steady 
and continuous application to the subject unattainable 
by individuals, but around whose centre the energetic 
may rally. We sincerely hope that their labors may 
be crowned with early success, and that by the repeal 
of all the Taxes on Knowledge, Great Britain may 
have, in fact, the blessings of a really free press. 



CCorresportJjentr* 



To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 

Sib, — For the first time I prefer a request to you, which 
I hope you will grant. It is that you would favor us with 
the Swiss National Song, the " Eanz des Vaches," (?) as 
I believe it is termed, in an early number of the Musical 
Times. 

I have sung from your little periodical in the " Father- 
land " of Germany ; and know that there is at least one 
little circle where it is valued in "la belle France.'* 
Would it not be both an emblem of its cosmopolite cha- 
racter and an addition to its interest, if the leading melo- 
dies of all nations were from time to time to appear? 
Few know Haydn's beautiful Hymn for the Emperor; and 
I confess I should like to hear and judge of " Hail, Co- 
lumbia," and even "Yankee Doodle," sung by Christian- 
looking white men, without the accompaniment of bones 
and triangles. It would be quite a relief to hear the 
" Marseillaise " in our fireside societies, after being dis- 
gusted with the box-organ version of it in the streets. 
I remain, your obedient Servant, 
One who Subscribed fkom the Commencement. 

[We will endeavour to comply early with the above 
suggestions. — Ed. M. T.] 
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Correspondence (continued from page 150.) 
To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 

Sir, — I beg to subjoin a few particulars relative to 
Bartleman. 

James Bartleman was born in Westminster, September 
19th, 1769. He was a singing boy at Westminster Abbey 
while Dp. Cooke was master. When young his voice was 
nearly contralto, and remarkable for richness and strength 
of tone. In 1788, he was among the bass chorus at the 
Ancient Concerts. At these concerts he remained, with 
little interruption (though in a more prominent position), 
till ill health obliged him to resign. From this time his 
life was almost continual pain. The compass of his voice 

was from ■*££ — -j — - to j^ r~ g~~~ and of very fine 

-&• • ' 

quality; but it was by his beautiful delineation of the 
character of the words that he rose so far above his con- 
temporaries. He revived for a time the splendid bass 
songs by Purcell. Bartleman was much esteemed in pri- 
vate life. He died April 15th, 1821, and was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Another Lover op English Singing. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents who send extracts from newspapers will oblige 
the Editor by annexing the dates, the omission of this 
information is almost universal. 

J. B., Truro, should address our publisher, giving name and 
address, and he will doubtless obtain what he wants. 

T. P. F. — Many persons possess the faculty of playing the most 
difficult music on the pianoforte at first sight, and habit 
allows them even to play from a manuscript full score of 
many parts. 
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Royal Society op Musicians. — The anniversary of 
this institution was held in the latter part of January. 
It has been established for a period of 115 years; the 
report of the directors, and a financial statement of the 
affairs of the society, were presented to the meeting, 
and other business of a general character transacted. 
W. Horsley, Esq. occupied the chair, and after a few 
preliminary remarks, briefly stated the business for the 
transaction of which the meeting had been convened. 
The balance sheet was then read, which stated that at 
Christmas last 10 members, 42 widows, and 24 children, 
were claimants upon the funds : the amount paid to this 
class amounted to £2029. 8s. 6d. ; temporary relief had 
been granted to the amount of £119. 14s. ; funeral ex- 
penses, £56; Apprentice premiums and gratuity, £105 j 
schooling, £21. 10s., benefactions, &c. to non -claimants, 
£60. 17s. Id.- The remaining expenses consisted of 
salaries and incidental expenses, making a general total 
of £2637. 3s. Id. The receipts during the year amounted 
to £2920. 3s. 6d., consequently a balance of £283. 0s. 5d. 
vas left in the treasurer's hands. The total amount 
of the funds of the institution, invested in the public 
securities, was £59,689, which, with the ground-rent of 
houses in Lisle-street, Leicester-square (unexpired term 
of the leases, eighteen years), yielded a permanent income 
to the fund of £1,846. 10s. 8d. The financial statement 
having been unanimously adopted, and a vote of thanks 
to the officers passed, the meeting separated. It was 
stated that no less a sum than £125,000 had been 
expended in the cause of charity since the establishment 
of the institution. The following brief account (from 
the pen of the late Mr. Parry) of the origin of the 



Royal Society may not be uninteresting to our provincial 
readers : — 

"The origin of this institution, like that of many others, was 
purely accidental. Above a century ago, a celebrated oboe player, of 
the name of Kytch, came to England from Germany, whose per- 
formance was held in such high estimation that he was engaged at 
two or three private parties of an evening to play opera songs, &c, 
which he executed with exquisite taste and feeling. But with ail 
the patronage and encouragement that Kytch enjoyed, he, like too 
many other talented men, was very improvident; he neglected his 
family, then himself, consequently he became totally incapable of 
appearing before any respectable assembly ; and at last he was found 
one morning in St. James's-market to be breathless. 

"That a great good often arises from 'partial evil' has been veri- 
fied in this instance. Soon after the death of Kytel Festing, the 
celebrated violinist, Weidemann, the flute player (who instructed 
George the Third), and Vincent, the oboe player, were standing at 
the door of the Orange Coffee-house, in the Haymarket, when they 
observed two very interesting boys driving milch asses; on enquiring 
who they were, they proved to be the orphans of the unfortunate 
Kytch. With a feeling that reflects honor on their memories, they 
entered into a subscription to rescue the children of their departed 
brother professor from such a degrading situation, and, on consulting 
with Dr. Greene, and several other eminent composers, on the neces- 
sity of a fund to alleviate the distress of indigent musicians, their 
widows and orphans, they established on the 19th of April, 1738, 
this society. 

"In a document printed in May, 1738, several rules and regulations 
are inserted, and among the names enrolled as members are George 
Frederick Handel, Esq., Dr. Arne, Dr. Boyce, Dr. Burney, Dr. Hayes, 
Dr. Greene, Dr. Pepusch, J. C. Smith (Handel's amanuensis), &c." 

Choral Fund. — The annual meeting of this benevolent 
institution was held on the 9th (Ash-Wednesday), Mr. 
Southgate, treasurer, in the chair. The report* of the 
year was read, and the accounts passed. In the balance- 
sheet we find a deficit, amounting to nearly £100 ; yet it 
is gratifying to learn that this sum is much smaller than 
that exhibited in the preceding year. Much of this im- 
provement in the affairs of the institution is to be attri- 
buted to the exertions of Mr. Grice, the recently-appointed 
secretary. A very large sum has been expended during 
the year in the relief of widows and orphans, and in the 
support of afflicted members — indeed, notwithstanding the 
large resources possessed by the society, the demands for 
these purposes have lately so increased that it has been 
found necessary to sell out part of the society's funded 
property. It is to be hoped that the ensuing year will 
place more ample means in the hands of the Committee, 
for effectually carrying out the charitable intention of the 
society. After a few preliminary remarks, the Committee 
was balloted for, when the following twelve gentlemen 
were declared elected for the year ensuing: — Messrs. C. C. 
Eames, Miller, Bicknell, Newman, Butler, Skidmore, 
Wilton, Harsant, Price, Bensted, Giffin, and Brannan; 
Auditors, Messrs. Macarthy, Pyne, Pringle, Morgan, 
Greaves, jun. The treasurer, Mr. Southgate, was re- 
elected, and a vote of thanks passed to him for his valuable 
services. Upon the nomination of Mr. Grice as secretary, 
it was proposed that his salary should be increased, as an 
acknowledgment of his indefatigable exertions during the 
time he had held his appointment : a notice of motion 
was given in accordance with that proposition. Mr. Grice 
was then re-elected, and a vote of thanks passed. A dis- 
cussion then arose as to the practicability of admitting 
female professors of music and choristers. A committee 
to enquire into the expediency of the proposition was ap- 
pointed ; and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
meeting separated. 

English Glee and Madrigal Union. — The first 
concert of the season was given on the 7th, at Willis's 
Rooms : the performers consisted of Mrs. Endersohn, 
Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. 
Phillips. The concert was divided into three parts — the 
selection comprising works by Stafford Smith, Webbe, 
Horsley, Cooke, Mendelssohn, Spohr, W. S. Bennett, 
Purcell, Wilbye, Hatton, and Bishop. The room was well 
attended, and the audience gave good proof of their ap- 
preciation of the admirable entertainment provided for 
them. The kind of music presented to the public by 



